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HOW TO SOLVE THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 

BY THE BT. EEV. MOKSIGNOR BEBNAED o'BEILLY. 



Theee ought to be no quarrel between the Catholic Church 
in the United States and our Common School System. There is 
a misunderstanding ; but this is easily cleared up, for where both 
parties are equally earnest and sincere in the patriotic purpose 
which prompts them to educate, and in the religious conviction 
that would have our youth trained up in the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity and the practice of its noblest virtues, it is impossible 
that all grounds of misapprehension should not disappear. 

American love of freedom, of freedom of conscience before 
and above all, is too deep and too honest to wish to enforce a law, 
or to support a system demonstrably hostile to the essentials of 
religious liberty. Our people have only to be shown that the law 
strikes at the dearest rights of the family, and confiscates to the 
profit of the State the most sacred and inalienable prerogatives of 
the parent, to conclude that such legislation can only be produc- 
tive of evil, instead of promoting the public good. 

It is my conviction, therefore, that there is not in the United 
States a citizen desirous at once of the progress of popular edu- 
cation, and of the spread of enlightened religious sentiment 
among the masses, who does not, in every essential respect, agree 
with the Catholic Church about the requisites of early education 
in the home and in the school. 

Let an educational congress, representing every religious de- 
nomination among us, meet during two or three years in succes- 
sion and discuss the necessity of permeating education with the 
light and warmth of religion. We should, ere the end of the 
third year's friendly discussion, see our way towards a satisfactory 
settlement of this controversy. Let them come together by com- 
mon agreement and compare views fearlessly, like freemen who 
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love the truth and court it, calmly, like men who have no selfish 
interests to gain, nothing but the common good and a generous 
brotherly feeling to promote. I have always admired the noble 
utterance of St. Augustine, that incomparable champion of the 
Christian religion. " For what end does truth triumph," he says, 
" if not to spread the reign of charity ?" Quid est victoria veri- 
tatis nisi Gharitas ? 

It would be a most blessed result of the timid suggestion 
thrown out in the pages of The North American Review, if 
such a congress or convention as is here hinted at were to meet 
next year in Chicago. The Columbian Exposition will afford a 
most favorable opportunity for such an assemblage of earnest, 
enlightened and representative men. 

It is high time that the great body of the American people 
should clearly understand on what principles the Catholic church 
advocates a religious education for our youth. Hitherto our 
bishops and archbishops have abstained, as a body, from taking 
sides publicly in the school controversy. In the last National 
Council of Baltimore, held in November, 1884, admirable decrees 
and instructions were promulgated, and afterwards sanctioned by 
the Holy See, urging everywhere the erection and equipment of 
parish schools, dependent on their respective churches in each 
diocese. But, most generously though the Catholic congregations 
all over the land have responded to the call of their bishops, it is 
none the less true, as all fair-minded Protestants have more than 
once acknowledged, that it is an intolerable hardship and a griev- 
ous injustice to tax Catholic parents for the erection and mainte- 
nance of our common schools. The primary school, according to 
orthodox Catholic principle and practice, carries on for the child 
the work of instruction and education begun in the home; the 
whole atmosphere of the school must, therefore, be Christian, 
Catholic. 

Religion openly, thoroughly taught, freely and heartily prac- 
tised, is the basis of all true education, whether given within the 
bosom of the family or given in the school. This is a central 
principle from which the Catholic Church never can, never will 
depart. Where Catholic families form only a small minority, too 
poor to have a school of their own and to pay at the same time 
the school tax, necessity may compel them to have their children 
instructed in the public school. There it may happen that no 
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religion whatever is taught, or that as little as possible of a religi- 
ous character is given to the school exercises, or that this very 
little is tinged with anti-Catholic prejudice. 

I need not say here that schools from which all religious teach- 
ing and influence is banished are hateful to Catholic parents. 
They only produce indifference to all religion, and turn out god- 
less and unprincipled men and women. Of this result eminent 
clergymen and laymen of every creed have loudly and justly com- 
plained. Such an education as this is totally at variance with the 
American character and American institutions. 

The question of free denominational education as opposed to 
State schools supported by public taxation, is now a great American 
question. The vital interests of the country demand that it should 
be examined and decided on American principles. 

It is an historical fact that the public school system was in- 
troduced into the United States at the same time and for the same 
purpose that the national schools were imposed by law on Ireland. 
Archbishop Whately, who was the great advocate and champion 
of this latter system, declared, — as his sister testifies in his Life, 
— that the aim and hope of the founders were to "decatholicize " 
the youth of Ireland. It is equally notorious that the avowed 
object of the public school system in our country was to create a 
safeguard against the dangers, — as it was said, — with which the 
great influx of Irish immigrants threatened "the Religion of the 
Bible," American liberty, and American institutions. 

This was a most impolitic movement, condemned by some of 
the most illustrious American statesmen, and openly at variance 
with true American principles. 

Just think of it, for one moment. The natural tendency of 
the American mind and the American heart would or should 
have been to forget all differences of religion, while extending to 
these sorely-tried exiles from Ireland a generous and unanimous 
welcome. They had fought the battle of centuries against op- 
pression. They were known for their enthusiastic devotion to 
the American Republic ; and their own brothers, on land and 
sea, had gloriously upheld our flag. 

These exiles had, for generations, been subjected in the land 
of their birth to intellectual starvation, as well as to constantly re- 
curring famine. For generations it was felony in Ireland for 
the Catholic Celt to teach or to be taught. At the close of the 
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eighteenth century and far into the middle of the next, the 
still oppressed remnants of that doubly famished race, raven- 
ously hungered and thirsted for knowledge. When the writer of 
this article was born, the days of " Hedge-Schools" had passed, 
but the first most pregnant lessons received by him in early boy- 
hood were given by a hedge-school master. 

Well, when after 1830, the Irish immigrants began to pour 
into your free land, with love and gratitude in their hearts, and 
well-founded hope gilding all their prospects, had it not been 
good policy, genuine American policy, to welcome them warmly, 
to bid them drink their fill of liberty and of that knowledge for 
which they had so long thirsted in vaiu ? Their fathers in ages 
long gone by had welcomed to Ireland yearly thousands of 
scholars from Great Britain, who were housed, fed, clothed, 
taught freely, lovingly, by this hospitable, warm-hearted, intellec- 
tual Celtic race. 

But when these immigrants came to you and seated them- 
selves by your mighty lakes and rivers ; when fathers among 
them stretched out their hands and asked for the free bread of 
knowledge for their little ones, — what did they get ? 

You built schools antagonistic to the faith of the new-comers, 
and you taxed them for the erection and maintenance of these 
schools ! And because we do not thankfully accept this boon, 
which we neither expected nor asked for, you say that we make 
war on American institutions, and are a danger to American 
freedom ! 

Frankly, is this American ? 

Now let me tell you what all true Americans think on this 
most important matter of education, and on what practical prin- 
ciples they would have this vexed question settled. 

With them — no matter what the federal constitution may say 
or not say — Keligion is the corner-stone, as well as the crown and 
pinnacle of our social edifice. Nothing is more abhorrent to our 
natural reverence for religion than families in our Christian com- 
munity devoid of all religious belief and practice. We can never 
cease to believe that one of the most essential duties of the State 
or civil government, is to protect the family in its divine labor of 
rearing its children and forming them to all the duties and vir- 
tues of perfect manhood and womanhood. Perfect they cannot 
be without religious training. 
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The school only carries on the work begun at the family 
hearth. The teachers derive their authority from the parents, 
whose place they hold and whose work they do. It is the duty of 
the State to encourage and assist this labor of educating, respect- 
ing and protecting while so doing, the divinely given and inde- 
feasible rights of the parent. 

Yes, — the part of the State is to encourage and to foster. This 
will strike the ripest scholar and most experienced statesman as 
being the attitude of the government, especially in a country and 
under institutions like our own. 

Starting, then, on the assumption that religious instruction 
and all the living light and warmth which religion can impart to 
the work of the teacher, should not be separated in the school 
from the imparting of secular knowledge and professional train- 
ing, I come to this necessary conclusion: — 

Since, in a community divided into numerous religious denom- 
inations, denominational schools are a pi - actical necessity, let the 
State bestow with impartial justice the moneys of the school fund 
derived from taxation, on the schools which do their work 
thoroughly; — and let every school receive such further en- 
couragement as the State shall judge fit in proportion to the way 
the work of instruction is performed. 

This is the principle on which the honors and pecuniary re- 
wards of the Board of Intermediate Education in Ireland are 
distributed. No question is asked about the religious teaching 
given in the school, or about the denomination to which teacher 
and pupil belong. The work done by both, as evidenced in the 
result of the written and oral examinations submitted to the board, 
is what is passed upon by both examiners and commissioners. 
It is the excellence and thoroughness of the work done in the 
school which is proclaimed to the world every year and rewarded 
by the prizes bestowed on the pupils and the money remuneration 
awarded to the teacher. These awards are strictly in proportion 
to the results achieved ; that is, the public moneys and the public 
honors are given to those who do the best work, and in proportion 
to its degree of excellence. 

This is a golden rule, — one which approves itself to our idea 
of justice, and to the practical good sense of a great community, 
free, industrial, and progressive. 

Sooner or later we shall have to come to it in the matter of 
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public education. We shall be compelled by the very force of 
circumstances to allow both Protestants and Catholics to have 
schools of their own, and to give them for the erection and main- 
tenance of the same a just share of the school fund for which they 
have been taxed. 

Bernard O'Reilly, Prothonotary Apostolic. 



